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poured in from the chief centres of population also indicates eloquently 
how unrepresentative was the Parliament of the day. At the close of 
this chapter the important pamphlets of West, Malthus and Ricardo, 
bearing on the controversy, are briefly referred to. Here as elsewhere 
the author gives greater prominence to speeches made in Parliament 
than to arguments formulated outside, irrespective of their cogency or 
of their influence on public opinion. 

As this brief review indicates, Professor Smart's narrative presents an 
account, at once comprehensive and vivid, of the protectionist contro- 
versy of the period. The Annals are equally satisfactory in their 
treatment of the other topics referred to. If it be objected that too 
much space is given to debates in Parliament and the often hasty re- 
ports of parliamentary committees, it may be urged in the author's de- 
fence that these are the sources of information that are least easily 
consulted by the busy reader and that most accurately reflect the trend 
of contemporary opinion. On the whole, the author's plan seems to 
be justified by the results. As a supplement to a course on economic 
history or on the development of economic theory in this period the 
Annals are invaluable. They give the information the reader wants, 
unobstructed by too much philosophizing on the part of the author, 
and the references and footnotes are sufficiently numerous to make 
possible the verification of important statements, without being volum- 
inous to the point of pedantry. The one suggestion that I am tempted 
to make, having in mind the publication of later volumes, is that sta- 
tistical appendices be added , bringing together in compact statistical 
tables the valuable information in regard to prices, wages, imports and 
exports, taxes etc. that are scattered through the volume. I make this 
suggestion with some hesitation, for there is a good index and it is pos- 
sible, even without such aid as I have proposed, to extract the statis- 
tical information which the volume presents. 

H. R. S. 

Land Problems and National Welfare. By CHRISTOPHER 
TuRNOR. London and New York, John Lane Company, 191 1. — 
xii, 344 pp. 

To those interested in the part played by land in the life of a nation , 
and especially to those who have followed, at least in outline, the for- 
tunes of English agriculture, Mr. Tumor's book will be welcome. It 
bears unmistakable evidence of having been written by a man who has 
known agriculture and agricultural people at first hand. Moreover, 
the author is familiar with English politics, and he has attempted, at 
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least, to interpret the political situation in terms of political economy. 
While every chapter of the book is interesting, it cannot be called a 
finished work from the scientific point of view. Some of its chapters 
are loosely written and contain a long series of comments on a wide 
range of topics. There are, however, happy exceptions ; several chap- 
ters contain much information arranged in a logical, compact form. 

The first chapter, "The Landowner," is one of the latter type. 
Written by a landowner, it contains many truths not likely to be relished 
by the class to which the author belongs. He might appropriately have 
called it " Confessions of a Landlord." He deplores the fact that land- 
lords are not found in Parliament so frequently as formerly, and he states 
that they cannot stand the expense of life in London. He claims that 
the landowner frequently loses money, both as an investor and as a 
farmer : a loss of ;^3 or ;^4 per acre per annum on home farms is not 
unknown, while "a net loss of £,\ per acre is common." "Already 
the majority of owners of purely rural estates of 5000 acres or there- 
abouts can no longer live at home unless they have an income from 
other sources than land " (page 16). In speaking of a large holding 
of his own, the author declares : 

Either I receive a very low rental for the land itself, and no interest what- 
ever on the capital expended on the estate during the past sixty years, or I 
get a low rate of interest on the capital and no rent ; it is a matter of one 
or the other, but not both [page 24] . 

Cattle-feeding and grass-farming are characterized as businesses which 
do not pay. Farmers should be helped and encouraged to buy land, 
and on it they should grow wheat, that they may prosper and the nation 
be fed. The old idea of a seU-sufificient nation, with its interdepend- 
ence of farmer and soldier, is strongly suggested. 

Chapter ii, "The Farmer," deals with a large number of topics — 
production, distribution, tariff, accounting, diminishing returns — yet it 
leaves unsaid a great many things about the farmer himself which the 
American reader would be glad to know. Chapter iii, " The Rural 
Laborer," completes the survey of the rural classes. The author be- 
lieves that the landlord, the farmer and the laborer are each less efficient 
than at earlier times. This unfortunate fact he attributes to the action 
of the government in making agriculture unprofitable and the purchase 
or leasing of land by poor men difficult ; the disappearance of the 
common land being especially deplorable. 

But though the condition is serious, the author does not regard it as 
irremediable. He asks that education be remodeled to fit the needs 
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of the times ; that agriculture be introduced into the rural schools, and 
that experiment stations and the like be fostered; " in the past, agri- 
culture, more than any other industry, has sufiEered' from the want of 
directly beneficial instruction" (page 173). Not only should agricul- 
ture be taught, but the duties of housewives should be taught to the 
girls. This is necessary to avert a disastrous wave of socialism, the 
socialists maintaining that, in the ' ' present development of civilization , 
the family system has failed." 

Further, the government must assist the agriculturist by establishing 
a protective tariff. On the continent and in America, a wise govern- 
mental policy has made agriculture prosperous. " How different is the 
picture presented by England — the producer left to himself to struggle 
as best he can against unfair dumping from all quarters of the globe " 
(page 199). A genuine curiosity in the way of reasoning is presented 
in the assertion that England's free-trade policy has fostered a class of 
middlemen who have a peculiar advantage in price-making. It is 
stated that middlemen often make 16.5 per cent and sometimes 54 or 
even 100 per cent profit on goods bought of the farmers. These may 
be large profits ; but to the American who can find in his own town 
many instances of equally wide or wider margins charged and collected 
by the merchants, the causal relation of free trade to high prices will 
not be apparent. Yet from the proposition that the middleman is 
enabled through free trade to mulct the consumer is deduced the theory 
that a moderate tariff on foodstuffs will be paid by the middleman. At 
the same time the tariff will increase the profits of the agricultural 
classes. 

Mr. Tumor has little faith that existing political parties will carry 
into practice any thorough-going land reform, and he advocates the 
organization of a " national party composed of all sound and moderate 
men, and opposed to them the party of extreme Radicals and Social- 
ists " (page 302). In the final sentence of the book he expresses the 
conviction that what is needed is " a National party , to include all 
patriotic and honest politicians." If all sound, moderate, patriotic and 
honest men can be enlisted in a given cause , that cause will assuredly 
be fortunate. In addition to education and political action, the author 
advocates the development of cooperation in buying, selling, leasing 
and borrowing. Of this movement he hopes to see a great develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Tumor deplores the loss during the past fifty years of 20,000,- 
000 people, emigrants and their descendants, and lays the blame at the 
door of the Manchester School. He believes that England has still 
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much unused and poorly used land , with a relatively sparse and unpros- 
perous agricultural population. He believes it possible that the 
Empire may become self-sustaining, and that even England may ap- 
proach this desirable position. 

Benjamin H. Hibbard. 
Iowa State College. 

The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States. 
By Charles Richard Van Hise. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1910. — xiv, 413 pp. 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture. By CYRIL G. Hop- 
kins. Boston, Ginn and Company, n. d. — xxiii, 653 pp. 

' ' The new movement for conservation can no more be stilled than 
the tides which depend upon the movements of the planets, because it 
rests upon as fundamental a cause — severe limitation of the natural 
resources of the nation." Such is the reply of President Van Hise to 
those who ask when the wave of enthusiasm for conservation is to sub- 
side. It may well serve as a text for a review of these two books, so 
different in scope and method, so essentially one in purpose and con- 
clusion. Both come from the great universities of the Middle West, 
and both indicate the nature of the influence that is radiating from those 
centers of light and leading in the democratic life of the Mississippi 
valley. Written, the one by the president of Wisconsin University, 
who is at the same time one of our foremost geologists, the other by 
one of our leading authorities on agriculture, they have interest alike for 
the economist, the statesman and the patriotic man of affairs. 

President Van Hise has given us a handbook of conservation, which 
aims to present correlated statements covering minerals, waters, forests 
and soils, together with their relation to human welfare, economic life 
and legal arrangements, existing and desirable. While he modestly 
disclaims the right to speak with authority upon topics so varied, there 
is perhaps no one in the United States better qualified to present a 
comprehensive survey and discussion. 

Containing the substance of twenty lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity, the book has kept the general form of the lecture course. It 
unfortunately suffers occasionally, in the matter of style, from insufficient 
revision ; but statements of fact, we are told, have been carefully veri- 
fied. In one important part of the field covered, the author is an 
acknowledged expert; in others, he has drawn freely on the work of 
the best authorities, using especially, of course, the Report of the 



